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WOODLAND STREAM 
By Karl E. Tcrmohlen 



PAINTINGS BY KARL EMIL TERMOHLEN 



I have lately been reminded, by an unpretentious exhibition of 
sixteen canvases, of some very pregnant words on landscape-painting, 
by John C. Van Dyke, one of America's shrewdest and soundest art 
critics. "Have you never wondered," says he, "what it is in art that 
makes a painter's interpretation of a scene more agreeable than the 
scene itself? If you had a few sheep, a French peasant, a straw- 
thatched cottage, and a barren plain, you would have all the materials 
for a Millet picture. Suppose you lived in a fine country place, how 
long would the cottage stand near you before you had it torn down, 
or the shepherd and sheep roam your lawns before you had them 
driven off by dogs? You would not care for them; they would not 
be beautiful ; they would not even be interesting after the first day. 
Why is it, then, that you pay thousands of dollars for a picture of the 
shepherd and the sheep to hang in your drawing-room, when you 
would not have the originals within gun-shot? Is it not that the 
materials have something added to them? Are they not helped in 
their representation by the painter's insight and his capacity to feel?" 

So much for pictorial poetry with the added interest of human life 
and activities. "But," says the same writer, apropos of paintings in 
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which there are no such accessories, " painting is no mere servant 
of literature, whose duty it is rather to illustrate than to create. 
There is no reason why the painter looking at the river Teviot should 
not see poetry in it as well as the writer. Delacroix not only could 
but did see it. Turner saw the same kind of romantic sentiment as 
Scott in all the rivers he ever pictured. Daubigny saw it less 
romantically, but with more of the real charm of nature along the 
banks of the Marne; and Claude Monet has certainly shown us many 
times the poetry of light, color, and rushing, dancing water of the 
Seine. Monet is just as susceptible to poetic impressions as Lecbnte 
de Lisle, only his poetry comes to him in forms and colors rather 
than in measured cadences of language. It is painter's poetry, not 
writer's poetry." 

But apart from the ability to see and feel the beauties of nature, 
what shall one say of the personal element of the artist as evidenced 
in his color, his composition, his treatment, his execution of details? 
Again the same critic has a word worth hearing: "Time was, and not 
very long ago at that, when an argument for poetic thought in art 
would have been considered superfluous. Every one was agreed that 
the rygher aim of language was to convey an idea, a feeling, or an 
emotion. That the language should be beautiful in itself was an 
advantage, but there was never any doubt that the thought expressed 
was greater than the manner of its expression. To-day it would seem 
that we have changed all that. The moderns are insisting that 
language is language for its own sake, and art is art for art's sake. 
They are, to a certain extent, right in their contention; for there is 
great beauty in methods, materials, and general decorative appearance. 
But perhaps they insist too much. We are not prepared to admit 
that because Tennyson's poetry sounds well, his thoughts have no 
value; nor, for all Tintoretto's fine form and color, can we believe 
his poetic imagination a wholly unnecessary factor in his art." 

These three little extracts from the writings of Van Dyke call 
specific attention to certain requirements which every artist who seeks 
to court popular favor must meet, and which every art lover is wont 
to demand. This, perhaps, is true more particularly in landscape 
than in any other form of pictorial art. The artist's personal equa- 
tion, that part of himself — that is, his own views, thoughts, feelings 
— which he incorporates in the bits of nature he transcribes is what 
gives them value as pictures. If of two men who look at the same 
scene one can see only a bald statement of facts — what the wealthy 
owner of the country place sees in the ramshackle of a cottage, the 
shepherd, and his sheep — and the other can see it palpitating with the 
beauty of light, form, and color, and instinct with poetic thought and 
meaning, the latter may become a master of landscape-painting, but 
the former has little excuse for attempting to transcribe facts or state- 
ments that he had better leave to the photographer. 
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Then, again, to refer to the second quotation from Van Dyke, 
every scene in nature is replete with beauty and meaning, apart from 
any literary or adventitious considerations that may be associated with 
it. The writer, perhaps, is obliged to resort to literary associations 
to enforce, if not to furnish an excuse for, his descriptions; for the 
language of words cannot compete with the language of forms and 
colors in the portrayal of natural 
beauties. On the other hand, he 
who describes with brush and pal- 
ette evidences an element of weak- 
ness if he has to resort to extrane- 
ous associations to eke out the story 
which nature herself tells. It is 
tantamount to saying that nature is 
sphinx-like — which she never is to 
the seer — or that the painter is not 
diviner enough to read the mes- 
sage of sun and shadow, woods 
and meadows, brooks and hillside. 

And again comes that perplex- 
ing question on the correct solution 
of which so much depends for an 
artist's success: What shall he in- 
corporate in his work, or elaborate 
in detail; what shall he exclude, 
or only suggest; how far shall he 
indulge in individual peculiarities; 
what license shall he permit him- 
self with the facts presented to him; 
in a word, how far can he permit 
himself to be engrossed with the 
language of his craft, or to what 
extent can he ignore that language and trust to the message he 
wishes to impart for the effectiveness of his pictorial production* 

Certainly popular taste has been transformed of late as regards 
landscape-painting. We of to-day rather resent the inclusion of 
sylphs and satyrs, picnickers and dairymaids; we would rather not 
have our bits of nature suggestive of human history, since we prefer 
to read that history in the tomes prepared for that purpose; we have 
gotten somewhat tired of the "tragic" and the "picturesque." But 
we have learned to appreciate hills and meadows, skies and waters, for 
their own sake; and we delight to have their simple stories told to us 
in form and color by those who can see more in them and get more 
out of them than we can ourselves. The landscape-painter of the 
future is the seer, the diviner, the interpreter; and when we have said 
this, we must say this further truth, that as regards landscape-painting 
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EARLY MORNING 
By Karl E. Termohlen 



it is a case of many 
being called, but 
few chosen. We 
should rejoice, 
then, in the fact 
that so many of 
our present-day 
artists are attempt- 
ing this type of in- 
terpretative land- 
scape-painting; 
and, while the 
efforts are being 
made earnestly 
and conscientious- 
ly, we should at 
least be tolerant of 
not a few mistakes of judgment and shortcomings of achievement. 
The exhibition referred to as occasioning these reflections is that 
of the recent work of Karl Emil Termohlen, a young Chicago artist, 
who has been essaying, with varying success, just such bits of poetic 
landscape as might appeal to those who love nature for her own sake. 
Termohlen, though little known in art circles, has been an indefati- 
gable worker, and these last canvases from his studio show a marked 
improvement over anything he has heretofore done. The intent, the 
aim, and purpose of the artist one must heartily commend. He has 
undertakento give pictures of simple scenes without literary associa- 
tions and without any accessories other than the common phenomena 
of nature — quiet 
bits of meadow 
and hillside, wood- 
lands and prairies, 
brooks and lake- 
sides, sunsets and 
night scenes — 
aiming always to 
invest his paint- 
ings with his own 
personal impres- 
sions of what he 
depicts. One 
would wish, how- 
ever, that he were 
less prolific of 
canvases and more gUNRISE 
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each work to the full limit of wfiat is in him. Indeed, one finds 
in this exhibition material for a promise not yet fulfilled — a promise 
which requires a deeper brooding over the beauties and mysteries of 
nature, a closer study of forms and colors, and a more careful atten- 
tion to what I have called the peculiar language of the painter's art. 
Termohlen is a theorist as regards art, and his latest work exem- 
plifies his rigid adherence 
to his adopted principles. 
His sole interest is in 
pure landscape, and his 
prime aim is to convey 
an impression. He 
selects uniformly simply 
subjects, as the canvases 
herewith reproduced 
show, and treats his 
themes with as much 
economy of effort as pos- 
sible. He finds the par- 
allel of his practice in 
literature in the work of 
those authors who seek 
to suggest more than 
they tell. The writer, he 
holds, who can hint in 
a few words a page of 
details that the reader 
can readily supply, is a 
stronger, more forceful 
writer than the one who 
tells it all — often to the 
discomfort of the reader 
— and leaves little for 
imagination to supply. 
He holds that this princi- 
ple of style applies equally to pictorial art. Consequently, in executing 
his canvases, he uniformly seeks to economize on details. This is 
especially noticeable in his foreground treatment, which in many cases 
is disappointing. Such a practice is admittedly hazardous, since it 
presumes that the spectator, like the artist himself, is willing to sacri- 
fice finish for force, and delicacy full of meaning for broadness of 
treatment that lacks definition and must necessarily be vague in its 
significance. 

But after all, this is part and parcel of the much mooted question 
to which Van Dyke refers when he speaks of language for language's 
sake, and art for its own sake. Those who stickle for the polish of 
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THE PLACID RIVER 
By Karl E. Termohlen 

language — be it in color or words — would wish the artist to spend 
more time on his diction; while those who seek mainly the meaning 
of a scene, or what the painter feels to be the meaning, would be 
content with — nay, might even prefer — the suggestion of a few brush 
strokes or a more or less crude massing of tone. 

Setting aside, however, all questions of theory and practice, and 
all considerations of the realization or lack of realization of aims and 
ambitions, there is a supreme charm in these bits of pure landscape — 
restful in their character, pleasing in their simple suggestiveness, 
pregnant with significance — which far transcends that of more elabo- 
rate compositions; and Termohlen — and those who are striving on 
similar lines — does well to~ make them the special subject of his art. 

It does not require a grand theme for a grand picture, provided 
the artist possess the power of the seer to read in simple things a 
worthy, not to say a divine, meaning. And after all, simple pictures, 
like simple folk, are the best living companions. A sky luminous 
with light and sunshine — when attained with fidelity to fact; an eve- 
ning scene flooded with the sheen of moonlight — if faithfully caught 
and recorded; a bit of wood with its majesty of forms and its beauty 
of foliage — if true to nature; a sketch of meadow, a purling brook, 
an expanse of lake or sea — if transcribed with verisimilitude to the 
actual; these are themes worthy of the noblest art and calling for the 
highest type of pictorial talent. 
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EDGE OF THE WOODS 
By Karl E. Termohlen 



It is, as said before, the chosen few who can make these bits of 
pure landscape live on their canvases in all their rich or quiet beauty, 
maintaining the happy balance between the meaning and the means 
of expression — and the chosen few are widely scattered and appear at 
long intervals. America, however, is rich in artists of no mean ability 
who are striving, as Termohlen is, to realize these better possibilities 
of landscape-painting, and it is one of the most hopeful signs of our 
present-day art. Popular judgment or popular taste will, as a matter 
of course, differ widely in according rank to the aspirants for fame, 
but conscientious efforts in the right direction are certain of public 
approbation and a just measure of public support. 

A biographical note may be given in conclusion. Termohlen's 
career may be briefly summarized. He was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1863, and from the age of three was brought up in rather 
uncongenial surroundings by an uncle, who apparently had little sym- " 
pathy with the boy's ambition. His earliest inclinations were for 
music, but the life of a professional musician was put under ban by 
the foster parents, and young Termohlen was apprenticed to a watch- 
maker. He learned and pursued his trade till he was twenty-two, at 
which age he came to America. For some years after arriving in this 
country he followed his old trade, but being discouraged with the 
prospects before him, or impelled by a newly discovered natural taste, 
he entered the field of art, in which for many years he has been a 
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persistent and devoted worker. In painting he was largely self-edu- 
cated. He has been the disciple of no master or school, but on the 
contrary has worked by himself, largely in retirement, and unaided 
has been developing his own abilities. The theories he has sought to 
put into practice are thus his own convictions, and the measure of his 
success is the result of his own determined effort. 

Termohlen is essentially a dreamer, and hence he has one of the 
prime requisites of a painter of idyllic landscapes. His canvases are 
what may properly be termed emotional. This is not an easy form of 
landscape-painting for one to excel in, since it requires profound 
thought, deep feeling, and an intimate knowledge of how to adapt 
means to an end.' It is, moreover, not a form of art that can readily 
be popularized, since for every one who can enter into a poet's moods, 
and see through a. poet's eyes, there are a hundred who can appreci- 
ate and enjoy a straight transcription, but would reject as artificial, 
fantastic, and forceless what purports to be the record in color of a 
mood or a thought. Hence, the necessity for a painter of emotional 
landscapes to be studious in his loyalty to facts, discriminating in his 
use of color, careful that no lack of attention to details shall obtrude 
itself to mar the impression he wishes to impart. It goes without 
saying, of course, that few painters who essay this form of landscape 
are guiltless of serious errors — and Termohlen has sinned with the 
rest. He has, however, achieved some signal successes, and one may 
reasonably expect much from his efforts. Ellis E. Chapin. 
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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 

Lovers of pictures and other art work in England will doubtless 
rejoice to learn that a new society, the National Art Collections 
Fund, is to be founded to secure for the British public valuable pic- 
tures, etc., which might otherwise be bought by private individuals 
or by public institutions abroad. For a long time English public 
galleries, including the National Gallery, have been handicapped in 
the matter of purchasing, owing to the limited funds at their disposal. 
Of late years they have had to compete in the world's art markets, 
not only with similar bodies on the Continent and in America, but 
with the new millionaires of various nationalities. Many works of art 
which, it is thought, ought to be in public collections in Great Britain 
have found their way to Paris, Berlin, or Chicago. The National 
Art Collections Fund will organize the efforts of British picture-lovers, 
and enable them, by combination, to meet the growing competition. 
Such societies already exist in Paris and Berlin. A provisional body 
has already been formed, and a meeting will shortly be held, when 
definite proposals will be made, and supporters of the movement will 
be invited to nominate a council and an executive committee. The 
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tution of Fine Arts will also be part of the jury. The French con- 
tingent at the St. Louis fair, we are assured, will be very important. 
J> The museums of Paris, under the service des Beaux Arts, have 
received orders to permit students and others, even professional 
photographers, to copy works of art in any way they see fit, except 
that photographs taken cannot be reproduced without the permission 
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of the authorities. A permit to copy or photograph objects can be 
secured by a written application, without needless delay or red tape. 
J> The French are making interesting discoveries in Northern Africa, 
new buildings being unearthed every month. At Timgad a large 
complex of buildings, belonging to a wealthy family, has been cleared 
of earth, including four houses splendidly decorated with wall paint- 
ings and mosaics, and the workmen are freeing a portico which crossed 
the main avenue of the old town running east and west; it has a 
double tier of Doric columns. A public square, surrounded by colon- 
nades, is thought to be a relic of the foundation of the city, and in 
truth has a shape unknown hitherto to archaeologists and architects. 
Its form is like the eye of a hook-and-eye, or, still more exactly, the 
letter omega in the Greek alphabet, which is formed of two o's partly 
pushed together, with the inclosed strokes omitted. The opening of 
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EVENING GLOW 
By Karl E. Termohlen 



the omega repre- 
sents the grand en- 
trance to the mar- 
ketplace, and is 
reached by a ter- 
race and semicir- 
cular platform dec- 
orated at each end 
with pillars and 
pilasters, and in 
the center with 
two columns. In 
each half of the 
omega, right and 
left, are elliptical 
basins bordered by 
Doric columns. The booths of the market were built within, 
along the curving walls, so that they looked out on the basins where, 
presumably, water was kept in motion by some device. Basins and 
walls have somewhat similar curves. Indeed, the ground plan of the 
marketplace of Timgad is more artistic and well thought out than 
anything of the kind hitherto known. 

J* The palace of Ma.lmaison, where Josephine, the first wife of Napo- 
leon, lived, has been finally accepted from its owner by the French 
government. There was a question last year whether it was to be 
received from its owner, M. Osiris, but all differences have been 
arranged. At Malmaison many scattered objects belonging to 
Josephine have been collected, so that in some ways the interior is 
very much as it was in the time of her occupancy. Another historic 
house has been turned over to municipal care. At Alencon there is 
a picturesque old dwelling, built in 1450, by Jean Dumesnil, who was 
given the territory of Oze for services in delivering Alencon from the 
English. For some reason the municipality did not wish to have this 
quaint bit of the past declared public property, but the commissioners 
of historical monuments were of a different opinion, and their recom- 
mendation has been accepted by the government. The famous Maison 
d'Oze\ therefore, has been classed among historical monuments, and 
it is for the reluctant city fathers of Alenc^on to watch over it and 
keep it in repair. 

j* Two pictures which are said to be of great value have recently 
been acquired by the French government and placed in the Louvre. 
One is a painting of the Flagellation, attributed to Michael Wohlge- 
muth. The other, called "The Finding of the Holy Cross," is by 
an early Flemish painter. It depicts the legend of Saint Helen, who 
went to Jerusalem to find the cross, and found the true cross through 
a test, revealed by Judas, by which the third cross unearthed, when 



